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despair. The possibility of redemption is almost universally
excluded by a generation which has tired of charity and found
faith only to lose hope.

M. Mauriac, now for the first time widely read in English,
stands alone to rebuke at one and the same time the faithless and
the faithful by preaching the oldest of all gospels, redemption
through suffering unrequited by joy. He has reminded us, in
company with that strange British genius of the eighth century,
John Scotus, that Christ tells us to carry the Cross, not to
worship it. Because he asserts absolute standards, yet deals,
with an ample charity, with those who fall far short of them,
M. Mauriac attracts the admiration of many Englishmen to-
day, whereas in the thirties even his admitted genius could not
win him an audience outside France. But it must be noted that
while M. Mauriac believes in redemption, he does not believe
in reform. The success of a great human effort for the better-
ment of men does not enter into his world of imagined possi-
bilities, since grace is given to men to save their souls, not' to
improve their material conditions. Even in M. Mauriac's
world, dominated by a sense of sin and overshadowed by
eternity, society itself has ceased to believe in its moral basis.
According to our own novelists, we live in the nadir of the
secularist society and they proclaim our doom to a chorus of
applause from the scientists, the very people who, twenty years
ago, were proudly proclaiming their conquest over all the ills
to which the flesh is heir. The deluge of solvents, which has
weakened all the traditional loyalties, secularized the schools,
and filled the divorce courts, has had none of the intended
effects in providing an enduring basis for a secular morality or a
revised ethic of citizenship. If many of the churches are half
empty the ethical church is emptier. If conventional morality
is. losing its fcold, it is a new convention, not a new morality,
which is coming into play. Apart from the writings of a few
Catholic novelists, and there are no optimists among them, the
characteristic novels of our time are novels less of despair than
of disgust. You cannot write a comedy of manners in an age
with no manners, nor a tragedy in an age with no morality.
And you cannot despair, unless you despair of something worth
having which you are conscious of having lost. The cause of